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It has also to be realized that the feudal lord had already been
replaced by a squire who ruled his village, so far as he did rule
it, by force of his position as a justice of the peace and not
through feudal courts. The English peasant had then at that
time not only personal freedom but the right to be judged by
the law of the land.

He had also a large measure of economic freedom. It is true
that he might still in some cases be obliged to send his corn to be
ground at the lord's mill, but it seems clear that he was not
restricted in the purchase of his requirements, or the sale of his
produce, which went on normally in the hundreds of markets for
food and other produce that were to be found all over England.
The law also protected him to some extent against dealers in
produce, who were liable to be put in the pillory and otherwise
punished; and did something to maintain and secure for him
a 'common price3 in the markets. Moreover, little is heard of
usurers in England but whether that is mere accident arising
from want of records, or whether it was a fact that usurers were
not powerful, it is not possible to judge: it seems clear, however,
that merchants buying produce from the peasantry in some
cases financed them and, if so, a high rate of interest was no
doubt charged.

Conditions of life were changing in other ways. A great deal
of the land had been acquired by townsmen. One contem-
porary writer complains that land was bought up by cooks,
vintners, innkeepers, dancing masters, eand such trifling fellows',
and another speaks of the intrusion into the country of'lawyers,
citizens and vulgar men8. Much land also appears to have been
bought up by the peasants themselves, and the independent
small peasant proprietors were probably at that time more
numerous than they had been before or have been since. These
men flourished and formed the backbone of the important
yeoman class. Moreover, the new men who came from the
towns combined with the more progressive of the old squires to
develop the land.

Much remained of the old outlook and spirit of the Tudor
times, and the peasantry themselves seem to have been a burly,
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